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Si vis ut loquar, ipse tace......MAaRrT,. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
SIR, 

IN your twenty-sixth number you have pub- 
lished an essay on ingratitude, under the signa- 
ture of Harley. In this essay one circumstance 
has Leen omitted, which, I apprehend, contributes 
more than any other to check the generous exer- 
tions of a grateful mind, and to fix the soul in that 
torpid insensibility to an act of beneficence which, 
but too often, falls under every one’s observation. 
The circumstance which I allude to is the plea- 
sure which some people take in boasting of the 
favours which they have conferred. A person 
of this disposition cannot hear of the prosperity 
of his neighbour without informing you of the 
many and great favours which he himself has 
conferred upon him. Or, if he should so far re- 
strain himself as not to enter into particulars, 
you may, at least, expect a hint that he owes 
much of his advancement in life to the assistance 
of his friends, and that the time is not far elapsed 
when he was in a different situation, but some 
people easily forget their benefactors, or other 
sly insinuations, the drift of which is obvious to 
the company. You may recollect a pretty epi- 
gram of Martial, which turns upon this thought, 
and, perhaps, an English imitation of it may 
afford your readers some entertainment. 


Thy generous actions, Posthumus, imprest 

On the warm tablet of my: faithful breast, 

Live, and shall ever live; should’st thou inquire 
Why then my tongue ne’er owns the grateful fire? 
Know that whene’er I tell thy favours o’er, 

I’m answer’d—Oh ! we’ve heard ali that before. 
Sure in this cause one speaker may suffice, 

Be silent, and I’ll praise thee to the skies: 

But give me leave to whisper in thine ear 
Atruth*thou may’st with mnch advantage hear, 
‘rhe babbling giver, emulous of fame, 

Destroys the greatest gift, defeats his darling aim. 


The propriety of these observations may be 
placed in a more striking light by exhibiting the 
character of Ventoso. This man possesses a 
considerable estate; he is by no means avirici- 
ous, but his liberality proceeds rather from vanity 
and a love of praise, than from that nobieness of 
soul which seeks no reward but the pleasure of 
performing a generous action. 

There are few of his neighbours whom he 
has not, at one time or another, obliged by his 
favours and disgusted by his loquacity, for the 
one always follows the other as invariably as 
night succeeds to day. Hence it happens, that, 
instead of enjoying the fame which he fancies 
is due to his beneficence, he is Constantly sur- 
rounded’ by a crowd of mean sycophants, who 
soothe his pride in his presence, and laugh at 
his follies behind his back. Notwithstanding this 








imitating this feature of his writings, and uniting 


he blieves himself beloved and esteemed by all 
that know him, and will talk with the greatest 
self-complacency of the many benefits he has 
conferred, and the many charities to the promo- 
tion of which he has contributed. 

It was but the other day that a useful, charit- 
able institution being mentioned in his hearing. 
aye! says he, that institution cost me two hundred 
guineas atits first establishment, besides the many 
different contributions which my reputation has 
since compelled me to advance. The character 
of generosity lays a heavy tax upon the purse, too 
heavy, indeed, for every one’s estate to bear. 
Thus he goes on, exposing his vanity and folly, 
yet pleasing himself with the idea that he sup- 
ports the character of a generous man, notwith- 
standing the heavy tax which it lays upon his 


of his hearers is not the silence of attention but 
of disgust; he knows not that he is rendering 
himself ridiculous by the very means which he 
uses to appear amiable. 

Those who gape for fame ought to be disap- 
pointed, in order to teach them to have a better 
motive for their conduct; and we generally see 
the justice -of mankind will not suffer any one to 
praise himself, and, at the same time, to enjoy 
the praises of others. 


I am, &c. 
Ss. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To the lovers of the belles lettres how pecu- 
liarly pleasing is it to peruse the history of the 
preservation and revival of learning in the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, under the patronage 
and by the example of the Medici family ; espe- 
cially of Lorenzo the Magnificent: to whose 
uncommon assiduity of research, and unquestion~ 
able genius and taste we of the later ages have 
been so much indebted. The amount, however, 
of our gratitude, and its direction to the proper 
object, was if a great measure unknown to our- 
selves until, a few years ago, we were favoured 
with a * Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, by W™. 
Roscor, Esq.” a work, which, as the author of 
the Pursuits of Literature*very justly says, 
‘places its author in the very first rank of 
English classical historians.” But Lorenzo not 
only contributed to the restoration of learning 
by his patronage of learned men, but by his 
example also. His learned biographer says, 
that, as a poet, his claim to high rank is indis- 
putable: comparing his sonnets and other pieces 
to those of his great predecessors, Dante and 
Petrarca, he says, ‘that though they do not pos 
sess the terseness of the former, or the polish 
and harmony of the latter, yet they have a bold- 
ness of colouring superior to either. And his 
successors. say Ariosto, ‘lasso, Guarini, &c. by 


it with the correctness of Petrarca have thereby 





} perfection Italian poetry has attained. 


exhibited in their works the highest degree ot 


purse. He knows not, poor man, that the silence 


presentation and combination of maternal and ex- 
ternal objects are vivid and distinct; he arranges 
the affections and passions of the human mind; 
gives them a visible and substantial form, dis- 
tinguished by their attributes, their insignia, 
and their effects.’ In the knowledge and use of 
the presopopeia Mr. Roscoe thinks the moderns 
excel the ancients—‘ the attribution of sense, he 
says, to inert objects is indeed common to both, 
but that still bolder exertion which embodies 
abstract existence, and renders it susceptible of 
oracular representation, is almost exclusively the 
boast of the moderns.’ He then goes on to ob- 
serve ‘that few authors, who preceded Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, have exhibited many striking in- 
stances of those embodied pictures of ideal ex- 
istence, which are so conspicuous in the works 


‘of Ariosto, Spenser, Milton, and others, who have 


formed their taste upon the poets of Italy. 

It may not be unpleasant to quote an instance 
of Lorenzo’s use of this figure in representing 
jealousy, and of the poetry to the Italian scholar. 


Solo una vecchia in un oscuro canto, 
Pallida, il sol fuggendo si sedea, 

Tacita sopirando, ed un ammant, 

Dun incerto color cangiante havea; 

Cento occhi ha intesta, e tuttiversan pianto 
E cent’ orecchie la maligna dea ; 

Que! ch’e, quel ch’e none trista ode e vede; 
Mai dorme ed ostinata a se sol crede. 


Sad in a rook obscure, and sighing deep, 

A pale and haggard beldam shrinks from view; 
Her gloomy vigils there she loves to keep, 
Wrapt in a robe of ever-changing hue; 

A hundred eyes she has that ceaseless weep, 

A hundred ears that pay attention due ; 
Imagin’d evils aggravate her grief, 

Heedless of sleep, and stubborn to relief. 


Speaking of the Tuscan /ingua contadinesia, or 
country dialect, Mr. Roscoe says ‘it abounds 
with phrases highly natural and appropriate, 
though incompatible with the precision of a 
regular language; and observes that specimens 
of it were found in the writings of Boccaccio. 
The idea of adapting this language to poetry 
first occurred to Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, in 
his verses intitled La Nencia de Barberina, has 


left a very pleasing specimen of it, full of lively 
imagery and rustic pleasantry. 
are two stanzas of this piece from the appendix: 


The following 


Ardo d’amore, e conviemmi cantare, 
Per una dama che mi strugge il core, 
Ch’ogn otta ch’io lasente ricodare + 

El curo mi brilla, e par che gliesca fore, 
Ella non trovadi bellizza pare 

Con gl’occhi getta fiaccole d’amore, 

Io sono stato in citta e cartaella 

E| mai non vidi guano tanto bella. 

Jo sono stato a empoli almercato, 

A prato, a monticelli, a san casciano, 
A coll e, a poggiboni, a san donato ; 

E] quin a monte insino a dicomano: 
Figline, catelfranso ho reciveate, 

San pier, el Borgo Montagna, e Gaglina, 
Piu bel mercato, che nel mon é sia, 

E’ a Barberin dov e’ la Nencia mia. 


‘ That the Romans (adds he) had also a marked 





His re- } distinction between the written tongue, and the 
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dialect of the country inhabitants may be in- 
ferred from the following lines of Tibullus, lib. 
2. Eleg. 5. 
Ipsa Venus letos jam nunc migravit in agros 
Verbaque aratoris rustica discit amor. 


‘Few attempts (says Mr. Roscoe, in a note,) 
have been made in England to adapt the pro- 
vincial idiom of the inhabitants to the language 
of poetry. Neither the Shepherd’s Calendar of 
Spenser, nor the Pastorals of Gay possess that 
native simplicity, and close adherence to the 
manners and language of country life, which 
ought to form the basis of this kind of composi- 
tien. Whether the dialect of Scotland be more 
favourable to attempts of this nature, or whether 
we ure to seek for the fact in the character of 
the people, or the peculiar talents of the writers, 
certain it is that the idiom of that country has 
been more successfully employed in poetical 
composition, than that of any other part of 
Great Britain, and that this practice may there 
be traced to a very early period. In later times 
the beautiful dramatic poem of the Gentle Shep- 
herd has exhibited rusticity without vulgarity, 
and elegant sentiment without affectation. Like 
the heroes of Homer, the characters of this piece 
can engage in the humblest occupations without 
degradation. If to this production we add the 
beautiful and interesting poems of the Ayrshire 
ploughman (Surwys} we may venture to assert, 
that neither in Italy nor in any other country, 
has this species of poetry been cultivated with 
greater success. The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
is, perhaps, unrivalled, in its kind, in any lan- 
guage.’ 

Notwithstanding the exertions of the Medici 
family, (say Lorenzo the Magnificent, his grand- 
father Cosmo, and his son pope Leo X.) to 
recover the works of the ancients from the 
mouldering cells of superstition, or from their 
Gothic: possessors, yet still we have to regret 
the loss of many valuable works of antiquity, 
not only of the Greek and Latin historians, but 
of the comedies of the Greeks. The specimens 
which another elegant classical historian, Richard 
Cumberland, Esq. has given us from fragments of 
the ancient, middle, and new comedies, tend to 
aggravate this regret. 

In the fourth century, when religious zeal, as 
in the days of John Knox, and some other mo- 
dern reformers, thought it necessary to destroy 
every thing that appertained to the objects of 
their persecution: then it was the fathers of the 
church, in whose hands these authors were, 
held it a point of conscience to destroy the idols 
of the stage, as they had already destroyed the 
idols of the temple, and to bury heathen wit in 
the same grave with heathen superstition: their 
poets and their gods were to be exterminated 
alike. 

To the more enlightened taste, or rather 
perliaps to the lucky partiality of Chrysostom, 
bishop of Constantinople, alone we owe the pre- 
servation of Aristophanes; the translation of 
whose few comedies that remain we cannot but 
wish, with the author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, may be underiaken by Mr. Cumberland ; 
from the specimen he has given in his transla- 
iion of The Clouds, he considers Mr. C. as the 
best fitted for the task as a Greck scholar and as 
a poet— 

For Athens Cumberland seems born alone 


‘To make her comic patriot all our own. 
P. of L. Part 4. 


Mr. C. in his annals of the Greek dramas 
regrets much the loss of the works of the au- 
thors of the new comedy, as he calls it, beginning 
with Menander. The comedies of this author, 
since they were all translated by Terence, and 
since all the comedies of merit of this age were 


at, 
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translated by Terence and Plautus, (for the 
comic schools at Rome, in their highest glory 
seem to be formed upon the new comedy of the 
Greeks) leaves us some room to hope that they 
may yet be recovered by the discovery of some 
new Herculaneum. 

Of Menander, whom Plutarch and Quintilian 
concur in praising so highly, Mr. Cumberland has 
translated several fragments, one of which, pre- 
served by Plutarch, may be acceptable : 


If you, O Trophimus, and you alone 
Of all your mother’s sons, have nature’s charter 
For privilege of pleasures uncontroul’d, 
And that some god hath ratified the grant, 
You then, with cause, may vent your loud reproach, 
For he hath broke the charter and betray’d you: 
But if you live and breathe the common air, 
On the same terms as we do, then | tell you 
And tell it in the tragic poet's words, * 
Of your philosophy you make no use 
If you give place to accidental evils, 
The sum of which philosophy is this— 
You are a man, and, therefore, fortune’s sport, 
This hour exalted, and the next abas’d: 
You are a man, and though by nature weak, 
By nature arrogant—climbing to heights 
That mark your reach, and crush you in the fall; 
Nor was the blessing you have lost the best 
Of all life’s blessings ; nor is your misfortune 
The worst of its afflictions; therefore, Trophimus, 
Make it not such by over-strain’d complaints, 
But to your disappointment suit your sorrow. 


Fragment from Philemon, the rival of Menander. 


If what we have we use not, and still covet 
What we have not, we are cajol’d by fortune 
Of present bliss,—of future—by ourselves. 


[To the judicious lover of that elegant simplicity, which 
never wearies in the works of Xenophon, Julius 
Cesar, Phedrus, Addison, Parnell, and Prior, every 
effusion from the pen of GotpsmiTH is eminently 
agreeable. The following original paper has never 
appeared in any edition ot his ‘ Essays,’ but the criti- 
cal reader ‘vill instantly perceive that it is genuine, 
and will cherish the fugitive as the legitimate offspring 
of Genius and Go.psmtru. } 


Of all men, who form gay illusions of distant 
happiness, perhaps a poet is the most sanguine. 
Such is the ardour of his hopes that they often 
are equal to actual enjoyment; and he feels 
more in expectance than actual fruition. I have 
often regarded a character of this kind with 
some degree of envy. A man possessed of 
such warm imagination, commands all nature, 
and arrogates possessions of which the owner 
has a blunter relish. While life continues, the 
alluring prospect lies before him; he travels in 
the pursuit with confidence, and resigns it only 
with his last breath. 

It is this happy confidence which gives life its 
true relish, and keeps up our spirits amid every 
distress and disappointment. How much less 
would be done, if a man knew how little he can 
do! How wretched a creature would he be, if 
he saw the end as well as the beginning of his 
projects! He would have nothing left but to sit 
down in torpid despair, and exchange employ- 
ment for actual calamity. 

I was led into this train of thinking, upon 
lately visiting the beautiful gardens of the late 
Mr. Shenstone, who was himself a poet, and 
possessed of that warm imagination, which made 
him ever foremost in the pursuit of flying happi- 
nesses Could he have but foreseen the end of 
all his schemes, for whom he was improving, 
and what changes his designs were to undergo, 
he would have scarcely amused his innocent 
life with what, for several years, employed him 
ina most harmless manner, and abridged his 
scanty fortune. As the progress of this im- 





* Probably Euripides. 





‘ 


provement is a true picture of sublunary viscis- 
situde, I could not help calling up my imagina- 
tion, which, while I walked pensively along, 
suggested the following reverie. 

As I was turning my back upon a beautiful 
piece of water, enlivened with cascades and 
rock work, and entering a dark walk by which 
ran a prattling brook, the genius of the place 
appeared before me, but more resembling the 
god of Time, than him more peculiarly ap- 
pointed to the care of gardens. Instead ef sheers, 
he bore a scythe, and he appeared rather with 
the implements of husbandry, than those of a 
modern gardener. Having remembered this 
place in its pristine beauty, I could not help 
condoling with him on its present ruinous situa- 
tion. I spoke to him of the many alterations 
which had been made, and all for the worse; of 
the many shades which had been taken away, of 
the bowers that were destroyed by neglect, and 
the hedge rows that were spoiled by clipping. 
The Genius, with a sigh, received my condole- 
ment, and assured me he was equally a martyr 
to ignorance and taste, to refinement and rusti- 
city. Seeing me desirous of knowing farther, he 
went on: 

‘ You see, in the place before you, the pater- 
nal inheritance of a poet; and toa man, content 
with little, fully sufficient for his subsistence, 
but a strong imagination, and a long acquaint- 
ance with the rich are dangerous foes to con- 
tentment. Our poet, instead of sitting down to 
enjoy life, resolved to prepare for its future 
enjoyment; and set about converting a place of 
profit into a scene of pleasure. This he at first 
supposed could be accomplished at a small ex- 
pense ; and he was willing for a while to stint his 
income, to have an opportunity of displaying his 
taste. The improvement in this manner went 
forward; one beauty attained led him to wish 
for some other; but he still hoped that every 
emendation would be the last. It was now, 
therefore, found that the improvement exceeded 
the subsidy, that the place was grown too large 
and too fine for the inhabitant. But that pride 
which was once exhibited could not retire, the 
garden was made for the owner, and though it 
was become unfit for him, he could not willingly 
resign it to another. Thus the first idea of its 
beauties contributing to the happiness of his 
life was found unfaithful; so that instead of 
looking within for satisfaction, he began to think 
of having recourse to the praises of those, who 
came to visit his improvement. 

In consequence of this hope, which now took 


possession of his mind, the gardens were opened — 


to the visits of every stranger ; and the country 
flocked round to walk, to criticise, to admire, 
and to do mischicf. He soon found that the 
admirers of his taste left by no means such 
strong marks of their applause, as the envious 
did of their malignity. All the windows of his 
temples, and the walls of his retreats were im- 
pressed with the characters of profaneness, ig- 
norance, and obscenity. His hedges were broken, 
his statues and urns defaced, and his lawns worn 
bare. It was now, therefore, to shut up the 
gardens once more, and to deprive the public of 
that happiness, which had before ceased to be 
his own. 


In this situation the poet continued for a 
time in the character of a jealous lover, fond of 
the beauty he keeps, but unable to supply the 
extravagance of every demand. The garden, 
by this time, was completely grown and finish- 
ed; the marks of art were covered up by the 
luxuriance of nature; the winding walks were 
grown dark; the brook assumed a natural sy lvage; 
and the rocks were covered with moss. Nothing 
now remained but to enjoy the beauties of the 


{ans when the poor poet died, and his garden 
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was obliged to be sold for the benefit of those 
who had contributed to its embeilishment. 

The beauties of the place had now for some 
time been celebrated as well in prose as in verse ; 
and all men of taste wished for so envied a spot, 
where every urn was marked with the poet’s 
pencil, and every walk awakened genius and 
meditation. The first purchaser was one Mr. 
Truepenny, a button maker, who was possessed 
of three thousand pounds, and was willing also 
to be possessed of taste and genius. 

As the poet’s ideas were for the natural wild- 
ness of the landscape, the buttonmaker’s were 
for the more regular production of art. He 
conceived, perhaps, that as it is a beauty in a 
button to be of a regular pattern, so the same 
regularity ought to obtain in a landscape. Be 
this as it will, he employed the sheers to some 
purpose ; he clipped up the hedges, cut down 
the gloomy walks, made vistos upon the stables 
and hogsties, and showed his friends that a man 
of taste should always be doing. 


The next candidate for taste and genius was a 
captain ofa ship, who bought the garden because 
the former possessor could find nothing more to 
mend, but unfortunately he had taste too. His 
great passion lay in building, in making Chinese 
temples, and cage work summer-houses. As the 
place before had an appearance of retirement 
and insipid meditation, he gave it a more peopled 
air; every turning presented a cottage, or ice 
house, or a temple. The improvement was 
converted into a little city, and it only wanted 
inhabitants to give it the appearance of a village 
in the East Indies. 


In this manner, in less than ten years, the 
improvement has gone through the hands of as 
many proprietors, who were all willing to have 
taste, and to show their taste too. As the place 
had received its best finishing from the hand of 
the first possessor, so every innovator only lent 
a hand to do mischief. Those parts which were 
obscure, have been enlightened; those walks 
which led naturally, have been twisted into ser- 
pentine windings. The colour of the flowers of 
the field is not more various than the variety of 
tastes that have been employed here, and ail in 
direct contradiction to the original aim of the 
firstimprover. Could the original possessor but 
revive, with what a sorrowful head would he 
look upon his favourite spot again! He would 
scarcely recollect a dryad or a woodnymph of 
his former acquaintance, and might, perhaps, 
find himself as much a stranger in his own 
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“ 26th year of liberty, Ist of democracy. 





Respected Fellow-Citizen, 


It is anabundant matter of advantage, pleasantness 
and gratificationto methat you enable and allow me 
to discharge the duty which, in common with eve- 
ry republican, lowe to my fellow-citizens of the 
United States, to aid them, looking around for 
light and help, on that interesting and important 
inquiry which you are about to institute in that 
solemn and immortal work you have undertaken, 
thought, and determined upon. From that work 
republicanism cherishes a hope that it shall be placed 
on a prosperous basis, and will acquire that stability 
consistency, and splendor, which will long adorn, for- 
ever adorn, your envied name in America. That I am 
selected as an humble tool by you in this task, 
is a thing of which I am justly proud. It is 
singularly pleasant to me to have an opportuni- 
ty to represent the causes and the reasons 
which have enabled that horrible monster a 
hierarchy, the most deformed, as it is the most 
bloody of the English constition, to organise sedi- 
tion, and to anathematise, by vulgar rashness, and 
sacerdotal prejudice, the unexamined and untried 
measures of government, rudely, suddenly, prema- 
turely and wickedly, My bowels yearn, my heart 
bleeds, my stomach sickens, while I recur to 
all the miseries which these wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing daily have, are and will inflict upon my 
native land, country and state. I have but one 
request to make, in respect to the sentiments I 
am now about to display and unfurl; and this is 
that you would consider them only as a general 
recognition of principles, and depositary of facts, 
of which you are to make use for the sole purpose 
of giving excitement to the friends and success to 
the projects of republicanism, but that you would, 
by no means, make public the name, or alphabeti- 
cal signs, by which I am dnown, designated, and 
marked. I possess, I trust, a dignified, a proud, 
integrity, an invincible attachment to truth, a soul 
exalted by a habit of candour, inquiry and fairness, 
a mind independent and composed, with innate pro- 
pensities to war against injurious prejudices, error 
and baseness, sufficient for stemming the torrent of 
party and outrage, yet 1 would willingly, except in 
cases directly connected with elections, expose 
myself to the shafts of calumny and detraction, 
which the priesthood in New-England would pour 
upon me fromtheirstrong holds. Should I be 
known as the author of this stricture or scrap, | 
should expect nothing better than to be torn 
piecemeal in a thousand ecclesiastical invectives, to 
be hurled lieadlong from their desks like a birch 





plantation as in the deserts of Siberia. 


—--—— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CLIMENOLE. 
A REVIEW, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 


NO. 5. 


Memorabilia democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a fulland true account of that venerable 
science. Interspersed with anecdotes, characters and 
speeches of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American demo- 
crats, by Slaveslap Kiddnap, Esq. Foolscap, 2 vols. 
4to. pp. 1651 

Washington, printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


If any of my readers should doubt of the 
authenticity of the ensuing letter, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Mr. Kiddnap, and the re- 
marks made in my last number, to cbtain pericct 
conviction, on this point, they need only take up 
‘the Farmer,’ and 

‘ Voyage that unreal, vast, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confusion,’...... swarming thick 


‘better expressed, republican democracy. 


canoe down the cataracts of Niagara, or vomited 
forth from the craters of their pulpits, like ared 
hot stone from the mouths of Vesuvius, Stromdoli, 
or £tna. Relying, therefore, upon your honour 
and attachment, | proceed boldly to develope 
the effects of a priesthood, publicly patronized, 
and the causes which conspire to make the 
clergy foes, enemies, and opponents to demo- 
cratic republicanism, or, as itanay be, perhaps, 


Any man who williurn bis attention upon hu- 
man nature and look through the fog or false medium 
through which objects are made to impress the eyes of 
men, will find three great principles constantly 
opera.ive, and dragging after them the thoughts, 
acts or words ef individuals. _ These are avarice, 
or love of money, goods, chattels, bills, or credits; 
pride, or anxiety for distinction, place, or pre- 
eminence; ambition, or desire of power, influ- 
ence, or popularity. All men are, more or less, 
infected with these, according to their cir- 
cumstances, situations, habits, sentiments, feelings, 
hopes, fears, wants, possessions, and inclinations. 
Lhese dispositions exist, in nature, in the relations 
and fitness of things, in the aptitude and tendency of 





With complicated monsters, head and tail.’ 





principles, to reasons, gims ang ends, and the clergy, 
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partaking of the frailties consequent upon the 
fall of Adam, are not less Avrried along dy thee 
furious guides into the miry ditch. By attending to 
these principles you wii! easily understand why 
they are such prostituted and noxious creatures 
why, as | have fully hinted in my ‘ Farmer, 
and more particularly expressed myself, they 
are such ‘ fomenters of feuds, sharpening their 


assassin, why they have stabbed characters in the 
dark, and, like common scolds, called their oppo- 
nents by hard names ;* why they are propagators 
of sediticn, slanders, libels, and modern federalism;' 
why they are guilty of such ‘adverse combinations, 
oppugnations, disrespect, reproach, and systematic. 
revilings, in essence and nature, sedition, treason. 
and rebellion.’t - 


And, in the first place, you, an enlightened 
free, and happy democrat of the ancient do 
minion, will scarce be able to credit, or conceive 
the extravagant oppression and misery, to which 
the avarice of this body of men has reduced and 
sunk our poor priest-ridden people; who lie pros- 
trate under the payment of the rents, tithes, taxes, 
and assessments, which, by law, they impose and 
levy fortheir support. Thus, for instance, there 
is scarcely a clergyman, in the wide extent of N. 
England, who does not receive the scandalous, 
enormous, and oppressive salary of one hundred 
pounds lawful money, Massachusett’s currency ; 
that is to say, three hundred and thirty-three 
dollars, thirty-three cenis, money of the United 
States; or, to express it more intelligibly to you, 
in the coin, or circulating medium, of your own 
native state, equal to seven hogsheads of the 
best James River Tobacco. A salary, which 
many poor and pining democrats would rejoice 
to possess, and the attainment of which would 
put joy between the teeth of very many mouths 
of labour. In addition to this, the wretched 
parishioners are, not unfrequently, obliged to 
drag to the parson’s house, twenty cords of 
wood annually, all cut out of the parish lot, 
or paid for out of the parish chest. To éom- 
plete this disgraceful narration, they take, in 
right of their office, most commonly, possession 
of a parsonage house, whereto is annexed til- 
lage land, enough for a kitchen garden, and 
pasturage, sufficient to support a horse, and a 
cow; and a cosset sheep. The laws of the coun- 
try also give them perfect security and protec- 
tion in all these rich revenues, rights, immunities 
and possessions. To this, however, the wise, 
happy, virtuous, and highly republican state of 
Rhode-Island forms an honourable exception. 
There it has been judicially and most justly de- 
termined, thata clergyman cannot maintain an 
action for his salary. But in Massachusetts, to 
its disgrace, it is otherwise, as is aforesaid. ‘There 
not only they can recover their professional dues, 
but what is more they are relieved from all taxes. 
Such are the scandalous sacrifices, by which the 
people of this my native commonwealth pamper 
the avarice of this body of men. The consequen- 
ces are such as might naturally be expected. By 
their wealth, riches and extravagant rents and 
incomes they are enabled to influgnce elections, 
to bribe and corrupt the people, and to mislead 
them from the true highway of democracy. Fer, 
out of these rich revenues, they have scarcely 
ever more than a wife and seven children, al- 
though I have known some have ten, to support. 
So that the surplus is ample, as you cannot but 
see, to produce all those. nefarfous, wicked, and 
mischievous effects, combinations, and oppugnationsy 
herein hinted at, and, in my l'armer, exhibited, 
and, at large, insisted upon. 





* Farmer, No. 2; ¢ Ib. No. 10. 
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But the avarice of this body of men is not more 
insatiable, than their pride is exorbitant. This 
they exhibit by the pomp and splendor of their 
dress and demeanour. All of them keep a horse 
and most, a second achaiseyin which they have 
been known, in the wantonness of sacerdotal com- 
petency and presumption to ride over—pigs, which, 
in the confidence of innocence and simplicity, 
were reposing in their paths ; thereby indicating, 
by a malignant imnuendo, or figurative proce- 
dure, their enmity to democracy, in their treat- 
ment of an inoffensive animal ; long represented, 
by wicked and malicious foes, as its type, symbol, 
or representative. On the first day of every 
week, they dress themselves in black silk, o1 
superfine broad-cloth, having two peices of choice 
cambric, suspended under their chins; they 
lean upon velvet, and hold in their right hand a 
book, ornamented with black morocco and some- 
times with gold leaf. With such anti-republican 
dress and demeanour do they dazzle the people 
and astound and make them stare at the gorge- 
eus trappings of a New-England hierarchy. 
But more terrible and destructive, than either 
the pride or the avarice of the clergy, is their 
ambition, or their love of popularity, power, 
weight and inQuence. To gratify this, their 
ruling passion, their means are not less nefarious, 
than their ends arecriminal. Instead of exhibit- 
ing that universal philanthropy, which, embrac- 
ing all mankind, in the arms ofits benevolence, 
has not time, room, or opportunity to relieve the 
individuals of which the species is composed, 
these men circumscribe all their offices of love 
and affection to the sphere of their own parish, 
and so insinuate themselves into the hearts of 
their parishioners. Thus, for instance, they no 
sooner hear of a sick one, than they visit him ; 
they no sooner know of an unfortunate one, than 
they hasten to him; and there, under pretence 
of affording consolation or advice, they never 
fail in the weak, and distressed moments of the 
human heart, to insinuate their pernicious max- 
ims and strengthen their dangerous influence. 
With the same view, they call together, once or 
twice, every month, all the children to what is 
called ‘ acatechising.’ Here they take occasion 
to instil mto their young and tender minds, 
those habits, manners, and principles, which 
render the people of New-England, so generally, 
wretched, poor, and depraved, and the absence 
of which, renders so elevated and pure, the 
democrats of the ancient dominion. The effects 
of this influence are nowhere more conspicuous, 
than in the manners and conduct of the children 
of these States; who scarcely ever suffer an 
aged person to pass, in. the streets of our country 
Villazes, without making a curtesy, or a bow; 
both sure murks of slavish minds and a servile 
education, and nowhere to be seen, except in 
countries, where the spirits of both parents and 
children are bioken, and their necks galled, by 
the yoke of an imperious hierarchy. To the same 
pernicious influence may be attributed the utter 
neglect and idiotic contempt, in which almost 
all our young men hold horse-racing, cock-fig ht- 
ing, billiata-ptaying and those other, like, repub- 
lican sports. the pride of tie youth of your hap- 
py land. Instead of these manly exercises, they 
are shut up from ther childhood in a narrow 
room, and subjected to tie anti-republican do- 
mination ofa master. The constitution of these 
schools is, alas! an unlimited monarchy. In- 
stead of arepublican represeniation of the boys, 
whereby the feelings and the local interests and 
rights of each individual can alone be considered, 
through the medium of a single assembly, all 
power is deposited in the hands of a despot, who 
resivains them natural liberty, or punishes the 
exercise of their unaiienable rights, by those 
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the ferula. These and a thousand other, like, 
infringements and oppugnations of democratic 
principles may be traced to the fear and vile 
bondage, eppression and slavery, in which all 
classes are holden in New-England by this 
domineering order. 

But I will not keep open wounds, which bleed so 
plentifully any longer, and which bleed the more for 
not having bled sooner. From what I have written 
you will easily collect the reasons and causes, 
why the clergy are such dangerous enemies to 
the peace, prosperity, power and pre-eminence 
of genuine democracy, and why they must be 
vanquished, trodden down, dissipated, destroyed 
and frowned upon, if we ever hope that ‘nvestiga- 
tion, government, philosophy, morals, and the ever 
watchful principle of a public and individual interest, 
assuming their native energies, will repair the losses 
sustained, and progress to the triumphs of grandeur 
and of sovereignty in their struggles for freedom and 
for placing sound democratic principles, in the 
Eastern States, ona firm basis. 

With homage and respect 
Iam &c. 
To Slaveslap Kiddnap Esq. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF RICHARD JAGO. 


{This elegant, and feeling writer, deserves all the candid 
criticism of his Biographer. We have read his longest 
Poem with peculiar pleasure. It is entitled ‘Edge-Hill,’ 
deriving its name from the boundary line between the 
counties of Oxford and Warwick, and memorable, 
as the scene of the first engagement, between loyalty, 
and rebellion, in the reign of Charles I. The Author’s 
opinion of that malignant mob of fanatics and rebels, 
who, in their mad paroxysm of democracy, spilt the 
blood of their Sovereign; defaced the noblest in- 
stitutions ; oppressed the best men; exaltedthe worst; 
made hypocrisy a trade, religion a drab, liberty a jest, 
and totally annulled the public peace and private hap- 
piness of a whole country, is clearly expressed, in 
these lines. 





isedehthond ‘Here, thy subjects first, Impentai CHARLEs, 
Dar’d in these fields, with arms, their cause to plead. 
Where once the Romans pitch'd their hostile tents, 
Other Campanias fair, and milder Alps 
Exploring, now a nobler warrior stood, 
His country’s Sovereign liege! Around his camp 
A gallant train of loftiest rank attend, 
By loyalty and leve of regal sway 
To mighty deedgimpell’d. Meanwhile below 
Others no less intrepid courage boast, 
rom source as fair, the love of Liberty ! 
Dear Liberty! when rightly anderstood, 
Prime social bliss! Oh! may no fraud 
Usurp thy name, to veil the dark designs 
Of vile ambition, or ligentious rage.’ 


But the popular part of Mr. Jago’s reputation will rest 
upon those little Poems, dear to humanity, which 
have been devoted to the blest purpose of rescuing the 
inferior orders of animated nature, from the caprici- 
ous cruelty of man. His * Elegies’ are most amiable in 
their sentiment, and most elegant in their expression, 
and will probably save the life, and vindicate the 
freedom of many a feathered songster. ] 

Richard Jago was born October 1. 1715. His 
family was of Cornish extraction ; but his father, 
the Kev. Richard Jago, was Rector of Beaude- 
sert, near Henley in Arden, in Warwickshire. 
He married Margaret, the daughter of William 
Parker, Gent. of Henley, 1? 11, by whom he had 
several children. The poet was his third son. 

He received a good classical education under 
the Rev. Mr. Crumpton, an excellent country 
school-master at Solihull, near Birmingham in 
Warwickshire; where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with several gentlemen who were his 
_school-fellows ; among others with Shenstone. 
| A similarity of taste and of pursuits soon brought 
on an intimacy between these two poets, which 
continued without abatement till the death of 
Sheustones 

‘ From the acquaintance,’ says Mr. Graves, in 
his + Recollection of gome particulars.in the Life 
of Shenstone,’ © which I had with Mr. Jaga, and 











ancient instruments of despotism, the rod and| 
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some others who were bred under Mr. Crump- 
ton, he seems to have given his pupils a more 
early taste for the English classics, than was 
commonly done in grammar schools at that 
ume.’ 


About 1732, he was removed from the school 
of Solihull, and entered as a servitor, of Univers 
sity College, Oxford; where he was privately 
visited by his school-fellow Shenstone, then a 
commoner of Pembroke College, who introduced 
him to the acquaintance of his fellow collegians, 
Anthony Whistler, Esq. of Whitchurch, Oxford- 
shire, author of the ‘ Shuttle-cock,’ and several 
original poems in * Dodsley’s Collection,’ Mr. 
Robert Binnel, author of some learned notes in 
Grainger’s ¢ Tibullus,’ and Mr. Richard Graves, 


. the present rector of Claverton in Somerset- 


shire, author of * The Spiritual Quixote,’ * Eu- 
phrosyne,’ ‘ Columella,’ * Peter of Pontefract,’ 
and other ingenious performances. 


On the humiliating situation in which he was 
placed at University College, his friend Mr. 
Graves makes the following liberal and indignant 
reflections, in his * Recollection, &c.’ 

* Mr. Shenstone had one ingenious and much 
valued friend in Oxford, Mr. Jago, his school- 
fellow, whom he could only visit in private, as 
he wore a servitor’s gown; it being then deemed 
a great disparagement for a commoner to appear 
in public with one in that situation; which, by 
the way, would make one wish with Dr. John- 
son, that there were no young people admitted 
in that servile state in a place of liberal educa- 
tion. 

‘ Servitors, or Sizers as they are called in 
Cambridge, were probably appointed when col- 
leges were first established, and when there was 
a scarcity of fit persons to supply the learned 
professions, that a greater number might have 
the advantage of literary instruction, by the 
poorer waiting on the more a. uent students. 


‘ But what good end can it answer in these 
times, when every genteel profession is over- 
stocked, to rob our agriculture or our manufac. 
tures of so many useful hands, by encouraging 
every substantial farmer or mechanical trades- 
man, to breed his son to the church? 

‘If now and then a very uncommon genius 
in those walks of life discevers itself, there are 
seldom wanting gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
who are preud of calling forth, and if necessary, 
of supporting, by a subscription, such extraor- 
dinary talents. 

‘ Mr. Jago, however, who was the son of a 
clergyman in Warwickshire, with a large family, 
and who could not otherwise have given his son 
a liberal education, may be thought an instance 
in favour of this institution. 

* But | make no doubt, that a respectable cler- 
gyman, as Mr. Jago’s father was, might, by a 
very slight application to the head, or fellows of 
almost any college, have procured some scholar- 
ship or exh bition, for a youth of genius, and 
properiy qualified; which, with a very small 
additional expense, might have supported him 
in the university, without placing him in so 
humiliating a situation, which in some future 
period of his life (when, perhaps, his parts might 
have raised him to some eminence in the world); 
might put it in the power of any purse-proud 
feilow collegian, to boast that he had waited on 
him in the college; though, perhaps, all the 
obligation he had lain under to such a patron, 
was the receiving sixpense a week, not as an 
act of generosity, butas a tribute imposed upon 
him by the standing rul:s of the society.’ 

He took his degree of Master of Arts, July 9. 
_ 1738, having taken orders the year before, and 


‘served the curacy of Snitterfield, near Stratford 
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In 1744, he married Dorothea Susanna Fan- 
court, a daughter of the Rey. Mr. Fancourt, of 
Kilmcote in Leicestershire. 

For several years after his marriage, he resi- 
ded at Harbury ; to which living he was instituted 
in 1746. Atasmall distance lay Chesterton, given 
him about the same time by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke; the two together amounting to about 
100/. a year. 

Before his removal froma Harbury, he had the 
misfortune to lose his amiable companion, who 
died in 1751, leaving him a numerous family of 
small children, and from such a loss the most 
inconsolable widower. 

In 1754, Lord Clare, afierwards Earl Nugent, 
who had a great regard for him, by his interest 
with Dr. Madox, Bishop of Worcester, procured 
him the Vicarage of Snitterficld, where he had 
formerly been curate, worth about 140l. a year; 
whither he removed, and where he resided the 
ramainder of his life. 

In 1759, he married a second wife, Margaret, 
the daughter of James Underwood, Esq. of 
Budgely in Staffordsiiire. ; ; 

While he was engaged in the duties of his 
profession as a country clergyman, which he per- 
formed with exemplary diligence, he found 
leisure to indulge his early propensity to the 
study of poetry ; and carried on a constant cor- 
respondence wita his friend Shenstone, on the 
subject of their literary studies and poetical com- 
positions. 

It appears from Shenstone’s ‘ Letters,’ pub- 
lished an 1769, that he communicated from time 
to time to Mr. Jago and Mr. Graves, the detail 
of his mprovements at the Leasowes, an account 
of the visits he received from people of rank, ana 
the ordinary occurrences of his life. Hiseleventh 
‘Elegy’ is addressed to Jago. He appears also 
to have lived in intimacy with Somervile, Mr. 
Hylton, Lady Luxborough, and other triends of 
Shenstone. 

In 1752, his Elegy on the Blackbirds was pub 
lished by Lr. Hawkesworth im the * Adventurer, 
and attributed to West. It was afterwards in- 
serted in * Dodsley’s Collection,’ with his name. 

When it first appeared with his name in Dods- 
ley’s Collection, a manager of the Bath theatre 
boasted in the circle of his acquaintance, that he 
was the author ef it, and that Jago was a ficti- 
tious name which he had adopted from the cele- 
brated tragedy of * Otheilo.’ 

It is remarkable, that Dr. Johnson, in his ¢ Life 
of West,’ leaves this affair still dubious; when it 
is demonstrable, from the very Ictters of Shen- 
stone to which he refers, that Jago was the real 
author. 

The case seems to have been thus: As Shen- 
stone was fond of communicating any poetical 
productions of his friends, which he thought 
would do them credit, he probab.y gave a copy 
of Jago’s elegy to the Lyttleton family at Hag- 
ley, where West frequently visited. And as 
West thought it worthy to appear in the ‘ Ad- 
venturer,’ he might send it to Dr. Hawkesworth 
without mentioning Jago’s name which was 
then very little known in the world. So that 
Dr. Hawkesworth might well imagine that 
West himself was the author-of it, as Dr. John- 
son has hinted. 


However this may be, there is a living evidence, 
Mr. ltylton, the editor of his poems. who is able 
and ready to support indisputably, Jago’s claim 
to this beautiful elegy, as well as to the others 
of the Swallows and Goldfinches. 

In 1767, he published his Edge-Hill or the 
rural prospect delineated and moralized, a poem, 
in four books, 4to, which completely established 
his poetical reputation, 

In 1768 he published his labour and Genius, 
or the Mill-Stream and the Cascade, a Fable, | 
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written in the year 1762, and inscribed to the 
_ late William Shenstone, Esq, 4to. It consists 
chiefly ofencomiums on the genius and taste of 
Shenstone. 

In 1771, he was presented by Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, to the living of Kilmcote, before men- 
tioned, with near 3001. a year, and resigned the 
vicarage of Harbury. 

During the Latter part of this life, as the in- 
firmities of age came upon him, he seldom went 
far from home. He amused himself at his lei- 
sure, in improving his vicarage-house, and orna- 
menting his grounds, which were agreeably 
situated, and had many natural beauties. 

After a short illness, he died on the 8th of 
May 1781,in the 66th year of his age ; and was 
buried according to his desire, in a vault which 
he had made for his family in the church at 
Snitterfield. 

He had children only by his first wife; three 
sons, who died before him, and four daughters, 
three of whom were living in 1784. 

His poem of Edge-Hili, Labour and Genius, 
Llegies, &c. were reprinted, as they were cor- 
rected, improved, and enlarged by bim, a short 
time betore his death, with Adam, or the Fatal 
Disobedience, an Oratorio, compiled from the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, and adapted to music; 
aud some additional pieces, never before printed, 
in one volume 8vo. under the title of poems, 
Morai and Descriptive, by the late Richard Jago, 
M. A. with a preface, containing an account of 
nis lite and character, by his friend Mr. Hylton, 
which has been cheifly followed in this account. 
They are now, reprinted from the edition 1784, 
for the first time received into a collection of 
classical English poetry. The Oratorio is omit- 
ted in this edition; because it is merely a com- 
pilauion trom the * Paradise Lost,’ in the language 
of Miiton, adapted to representation. An Orato- 
M10, Oh a similar plan, muitled, * Paradise Lost,’ 
was presemed to ine world, by the amiable and 
ingenious haturalist and poet Mr. Suilling fleet, 
in 1760. 

The character of Jago appears to have been 
truly amiable and respectable. To his learn- 
ing, taste, and good sense, Shenstone, Graves, 
kc. bear ample testimony. His moral and 
intellectual character nas been so accuratly deli- 
neated by the friendly pencil of Mr. Hylton, as 
to render the after-strokes of acasual hand un- 
necessary. 

‘ Mr. Jago in his person,’ says Mr. Hylton, who 
knew him well, ‘was about the middle stature. In 
his manner, like most people of sensibility, he 
appeared reserved amongst strangers; amongst 
his fricuds he was free and easy, and his con- 
versation sprightly andentertaining. In domes- 
lic life, he was the affectionate husband, the 
tender parent, the kind master, the hospitable 
neighbour, and sincere friend, and both by his 
doctrine and example, a faithful and worthy 
minister of the parish over which he presided. 

‘To do justice to Mr. Jago’s character as a 
poet, would require the pen ofa more able writer. 
It may safely be asserted, however, on the au- 
thority of the public approbation which they 
have already met with, that the pieces on which 
we rest his poetical fame, viz. his poem of Edge- 
Hill, his fable of Labour and Genius, and his 
Klegies on the Blackbirds, &c. are all excellent 
in their kind. 

‘ The poem of Edge-Hill, though the subject 
is local and chiefly descriptive, yet he has con- 
trived to make it generally interesting, by his 
historical narrations and digressive episodes ; 
and by his philosophical disquisitions er moral 
reflections ; particularly the philosophical ac- 
count of the Origin of Mountains, which is equally 
curious and poetical. His description of the 
Earl of Leicester’s Entertainment of Queen 
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Elizabeth, at Kenelworth Castle, which is truly 
characteristic of that pedantic age; as the moral 
reflections on the ruins and departed grandeur 
of that superb structure, is in the best manner 
of Young, in his ‘ Night Thoughts.’ The-story 
ofthe youth restored to sight, from the ‘ Tatler,’ 
is told with so many natural and affecting cir- 
cumstances, as makes Mr. Jago’s poetical much 
superior to Sir Richard Steele’s prose narration. 
The historical account of the important battle 
of Kineton or Edge-Hill, contains some curious 





faets not generally known, as well as very suita- 
ble reflections, religious and moral, on the fatal 
effects of civil discord. 

* The fable of Labour and Genius, the subject 
of which was suggested by Mr. Shenstone, is 
told with some humour, and great clearness and 
precision, with a very useful moral forcibly in- 
culcated. 

* In the beautiful elegy on the Blackbirds, as 
well as in the others of the Swallows and Gold- 
finches, Mr. Jago’s original genius appears, and 
as Thomson says, he has 

erdesgsbevine- oeesbebesessccecese touch’d a theme 

Unknown to fame, the passion of the groves. 
‘Among the additional pieces, which now make 
their first appearance, the Roundelay for the 
Stratford Jubilee, in particular, is beautifully ex- 
pressive and characteristic of Shakspeare’s ver- 
satile genius and multifarious excellence.’ 
These observations might be still augmented, 
by amore minute examination and developement 
of the beauties in his Edge-Hill and Elegies, 
which, if he had written nothing else, are suffici- 
ent to entitle him to a classical distinction among 
the poets of our country. 

As adescriptive poct, he evinces a picturesque 
imagination, a correct judgment, anda delicate 
taste, refined by a careful perusal of the ancient 
classics. His Edge-Hill ranks with the * Cooper’s 
Hil? of Denham, the ‘Grongar Hill’ of Dyer, 
and similar compositions of other writers, who 
have proved their powers in loco-descriptive 
poetry. Itis written in blank verse, and exhibits 
a specimen of great strength and harmony in 
that metre. The diction is elegant and poetical. 
He discovers no want of ease or fancy; and 
shows a goodness of disposition in every part 
of his work. 

‘ The title is Edge-Hill,’ he informs us, in his 
introduction, ‘a place taken notice of by all the 
topographical writers who have had occasion to 
mention it; for its extensive and agreeable pro- 
spect, and farther, unhappily distinguished by 
being the scene of the first battle between the 
forces of King Charles and those of the Parlia- 
ment, under the command of the Earl of Essex, 
in the year 1642. ‘hese two circumstances of 
natural beauty and historical importance, coin- 
ciding with the affection of the writer for his 
native country, lying at the foot of this celebrat- 
ed mountain, presented to his mind a theme 
for poetical imagery too pleasing to be resisted 
by him. His business, therefore, was first to 
select a stock of materials fit for his purpose, and 
then to arrange them in the best manner he 
could. Both these points he eydeavoured to 
effect, not only by consulting his eye, but also 
by considering the character, natural history, and 
other circumstances of such places as were 
most likely to afford matter for ornament or in- 
struction of this kind; forming from the whole, 
by an imaginary line, a number of distant scenes, 
placed in the most advantageous light, and core 
responding with the different times of the day, 
each exhibiting an entire picture, and contain 
ing its due proportion of objects and colouring. 
‘In the execution of this design, he endea 
voured to make it as extensively interesting as 
be could, by the frequent introduction of general 
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liven the descriptive part by digressions and 
episodes belonging to, or deducible from the 
subject; divesting himself as much as possible 
of all partiality in matters of a public concern- 
ment; in private ones, following with more free- 
dom,the sentiments and dictates of his own mind.’ 

That poetry which is employed in rural des- 
eription, lies under many disadvantages. Though 
there is a variety, there is likewise an uniformi- 
ty in the works of nature, which renders it 
difficult to embellish such subjects that have not 
been exhibited by former writers. Hence it 
arises, that he who has perused one descriptive 
poem of this kind, is often struck with a seeming 
repetition of ideas; and more sensibly so, where 
the places described have no previous seat in his 
own imagination. The poet who describes, or 
the reader who peruses descriptions of scenes 
familiar to him, will easily find the distinct images 
‘awakened by general terms; but he who is to 
impress a local picture in his fancy, merely from 
the combination of words, will find little novelty 
‘in these reiterated descriptions of country pros- 
pects. The poem of Edge-Hill is local; and 
though it is embellished with strong painting, 
apt allusions, historical incidents, and moral re- 
flections yet its descriptions are not always 
adapted exclusively to the place it professes to 
celebrate. Like the descriptions of Thomsen, 
they do not always apply to any particular spot, 
or raise any ideas of locality, but more frequent- 
ly please, by exhibiting the general views and 
effects of nature. The different times of the 
day, Morning, Noon, Afternoon, and Night, pro- 
duce an agreeable diversity of description. Pa- 
thetic reflections, and moral instructions, are 
often happily introduced, in places where one 
expects only painting and imusement. Through 
the whole poem, the description of places, and 
images raised by the poet, are still tending to 
some hint, or leading to some reflection upon 
moral life or political institution, that have a 
relation to the object. But the moralizing of 
his rural paintings, is sometimes attended with 
quaintness, and a forced manner. Nor is it 
difficult to investigate the cause: All moral 
¢ruths are of an abstracted nature; and when 
we attempt to illustrate them by objects of the 
senses, the transition from the natural simplicity 
of the latter, to the refinement of the former, 
is incompatible with that ease which we expect 
to find in poetical descriptions, and interrupts 
that attention which we are always inclined to 
afford. The digressions and episodes arise 
naturally from the sibject, and enliven the des- 
cription; but the episode of the blind youth in 
the third book, is perhaps too long. Where 
episodes are introduced, in works of this kind, 


they should be related in no very tediousor cir- | 


cumstantial manner ; because we are not willing 
to be long detained from the principal subject. 
The famous story of the Lady Godiva of Co- 
ventry, will be read with pleasure. The rules 
he lays down for the situation and construction 
of a rural seat, are worthy of the genius and 
taste of Shenstonee They show him to have 
been a man of true taste and good observation. 

Ofhis Elegies onthe Blackbirds, Goldiinches, 
and Swallows, the extensive popularity is the 
best eulogium. They are characterized by an 
amiable humanity, and tender simplicity of 
thoughtand expression, which justly entitle himto 
the exclusive distinction of the * poet of the birds.’ 
They have received the highest applause from 
Dr. Aikin, in his ingenious and entertaining 
* Essay on the application of Natural History to 
poetry.’ Greme, Mr. Pratt, and other poets, 
have successfully employed similar circumstan- 
ces of fictitious distress in their compositions ; 
but the praise of invention, and the palm of 
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Respecting his fable of Labour and Genius, the 
present writer is happy to coincide with the 
judgement of Mr. Hylton. 
His Eclogues and smaller pieces, have con- 
siderable merit; but they require no distinct 
examination, or particular criticism. 
E -—____] 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
FROM DR. FRANKLIN, SILAS DEANE, ARTI(UR LEE, &c. 
[Continued. } 
SIR, Amsterdam, October 4, 1780. 

I have just received your favour of the third, 
and thank you for the early information of the 
arrival of the courier from the plenipotentiaries 
of this republic at Petersburg. I hope that this 
republic will agree, without delay, to the armed 
neutrality : but I should be glad to see a copy of 
the dispatches if possible, or at least as exact an 
account of their substance as may be. I should 
be glad also to learn whether the object of the 
congress is simply to form a plan for supporting 
each other, and making a common cause in de- 
fence of those principles only which the three 
northern powers have already adopted, or whether 
they have in contemplation a more extensive re- 
gulation of maritime affairs. 

1 do not see how this congress can have a peace 
between the belligerent powers,for its objectwhen 
the parties who compose it have so positively de- 
clared for a neutrality. I wish, with all my heart, 
that another republic had a minister at the con- 
gress,or at least atthe courtof Petersburg. Neither 
the cause nor the country of America are un- 
derstood in any part of Europe, which gives 
opportunity to the English to represent things 
as they choose—one sha e sempre la causa di 
colui che parla sols. 

I do not expect peace so soon as next spring, 
and I should read the interposition of congress 
at Petersburg in the business. They understand 
not the subject. it is impossible they should. 
America is not represented there, and cannot be 
heard; if they should take into consideration the 
affair of peace, I should be apprehensive of some 
recommendations to save the pride, or what they 
would call the dignity of England, which would 
be more dangerous and pernicious te America, 
than a continuance of the war. I do not dread 
a continuance of war. I should dread a truce 
ten times more. 

If all the powers at the congress at Petersburg 
would agree together to acknowledge American 
independency, or agree toopena free commerce 
with America, and admit her merchant ships 
and vessels of war into their ports, like those of 
the other belligerent powers; this I think would 
be just. Indeed I think that perfect neutrality 
which they profess requires it. Refusing ad- 
mittance to the American flag, while they admit 
that of England, is so far from a neutrality, that 
it is taking a decided part in favour of England, 
and against one of the belligerent powers, a 
power too which in point of numbers, wealth, 
industry, capacity, military and naval power, as 
well as commerce is quite as respectable as 
several of those which are or will be represented 
in the congress at Petersburg. I have the honour 
to be, with great esteem, sir, your humble servant, 

JoHN ADAMS. 
I am very sorry I did not give Mr. Guild a 
letter to youe He is an American of Mary- 
land, a gentleman of letters, taste, and sense. 


SIR, Amsterdam, October 9, 1780. 

I should think your safest way would be to 
inclose your letters to M. de Neufville, who 
will convey it to his son in London, under 
cover te some safe hand, known only to him 
and hisson. Iam, with great esteem, yours, 





merit, in this species of elegy, belong te Jago. 


AM. Dumas. Foun ADAMS. 
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Extracts from the Letters of an American traveller in 
Europe, written in 1 800 and 1801, 


(Continued. } 
Zurich, October 12, 1800. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


I have lately been complaining of rain and 
mist, the greatest enemies I can have in this 


picturesque country, but fortunately yesterday 


morning when I arose I beheld the sky perfect- 
ly serene, and hurrying our voiturier, (for there 
is no such thing as posthorses to be had in 
Swisserland), to get his animals harnessed to 
our carriage, we quitted Schaffhausen just as 
the sun began to illumine the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. 

The time we took to climb up the long hill 
which rises on the right bank of the river, with 
the exorbitant bill of an avaricious landlord, put 
us a little out of humour, but as soon as we 
gained the summit we were gladdened by a 
sight so glorioys, that our ill-humour was dissi- 
pated in an instant, and our hearts swelled with 
delight at the sublime View which burst, like en- 
chantment, upon our astonished eyes. 

On our left, far below us, the Rhine made the 
desperate leaps J described in my last letter, and 
the spray, gilded by the mild beams of a morning 
sun, was scattered in profusion on every thing 
near it; the vallies and plains, on all sides, were 
rich in chequered fields and clumps of trees, 
among which we seen here and there the white 
Swiss cottages. The hill sides were covered 
with vines, just receiving the yellow tint of au- 
tumn, and a few scattering black pines seemed 
to contrast with their gay appearance. Such a 
landscape you will allow to be beautiful, and I 
assure you the description is not exaggerated. 
What then must it be when I tell you that the 
whole boundary of the eastern and southern 
prospect was the immense chain of Alps, whose 
summits were glittering with their eternal snows, 
just receiving the first beams of the sun, far 
above the clouds. I shall certainly never forget 
the impressions made upon me by this splendid 
sight; my sensations were indescribable. This 
was the first view I had of the glaciers, and it 
undo. -tedly was the noblest that ever presented 
itself to my eyes, accustomed even as they were 
to the grand elevations of the vaunted mountains 
of Scotland and Wales. - 

As the sun got higher, theirhigh-pointed Alps 
presented a variety of beautiful reflections. One 
side_ofiered a stream of radiant white, while the 
opposite one melied into the purple tint of ether, 
so as scarcely to be distinguished from the sky or 
the light shadows of the clouds behind. 

The three leagues we travelled to breakfast at 
iglisaw were passed almost without obstruction, 
so charmed were we with the novelty of the ob- 
jects we beheld. The situation of this little town 
is extremely romantic, and in any other country 
than Swisserland would attract attention. We 
bade farewel here to the Rhine, which we pass- 
ed by a good bridge (being the tenth time of 
our crossing it) and ordering our servant to fol- 
low with the carriage, set out on foot for Zurich, 
about fifieen miles distant. 

Our road carricd us over hill and dale, and 
through some noble forests, which, since the 
revolution, have been the scenes of much vio- 
lence and robbery, instances of which were rare 
before that event. The grand objects in our 
view beguiled the time so that when we arrived 
at the brow of a hill we saw, with surprise, be- 
fore us the white houses of Zurich and its pretty 
lake. Our carriage overtook us in the streets; 
and we repaired to an inn, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Limat, just where it issues from 
the lake. 
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Among the letters we had for Zurich, was 
one for the celebrated Lavater, to whom we sent 
it with a request for permission to pay our re 
spects to him. He appointed this morning to 
receive us. We found him in his bed-chamber, 
to which he has been confined for this year past. 
owing to the unfortunate event which you have 
heard of. He related to us the whole affair. He 
was taking his usual walk on the ramparts of 
the town, about the time the French arrived. A 
Swiss soldier, who appeared intoxicated, made up 
to him, anddemanded money ; Lavater gave him 
acrown; the man clapped him upon the shoulder, 
and appeared very friendly. Immediately on La 
vater turning to walk away, the wretch raised his 
musket, and made a thrust at him with his bayo- 


net, which he received in his breast, a gentleman , 


passing by at the moment, ran up and clasped 
him in his arms to screen him from another at- 
tack; at this instant the soldier drew the trigger, 
and the ball passed through the arm and body 
of the venerable Lavater. He says he thought it 
a fit of frenzy in the man, for till then he ap- 
peared the mildest creature imaginable. Since 
that day, Lavater has been confined to his _ bed, 
and has wasted daily. Scarcely an hour passes 
without his suffering the most painful sensations 
from his wound ; which, he says, resemble ex- 
actly those he felt when he was shot, this renders 
his life irksome to a degree. I saw him repeatedly 
in very great agony for a few moments, after 
which he resumed his mild complacent air, and 
conversed with great calmness upon his situation. 
He observed that he knew his end was approach- 
ing,* and that it would be folly to deny himself 
that knowledge, but in the meanwhile he was 
determined to enjoy life while he had it. 

In his intervals from pain, he amuses himself 
by writing, and he says his mental faculties are 
not in the least impaired. He was gay when 
we saw him, and talked pleasantly on different 
subjects. He is now principally employed in 
writing souvenirs, or little sentences, to be given 
to his friends to remember him by after his death. 
He has promised us one, and made us write our 
names in abook which he keeps to record his 
acquaintances. : 

Lavater is a very mild and amiable character, 
universally beloved in Zurich, and whose loss 
will be sincerely regretted. The parish of which 
he is pastor, he says, has made him several hand- 
some presents, and kept him alive, for as he has 
no property, he must have starved, had not his 
friends sent him and his daughter, who lives 
with him, occasional necessaries. He is a vio- 
lent enemy to the Swiss revolution, and hates 
the French as the cause of it. Whenever he 
spoke to us of the miseries of the small cantons, 
he became quite enraged, and said ‘their treat- 
ment called aloud to heaven for vengeance.’ The 
bold manner with which he always delivered his 
sentiments, occasioned his being deported. Since 
his return, however, he has acquired the confi- 
dence, the respect, and the esteem of every one 
by the purity of his life and the viriue of his 
principles. Never did I behold so perfect a 
christian, so resigned a man; he enjoys in an 
eminent degree the triumph of the mind over the 
body, and looks on death with as stecfast and as 
indifferent an eye, as if it were only the change 
from one temporal situation to another. 

Lavater, though not an artist, is a connoisseur 
and manof taste. In his cabinet we met with 
several good pictures, and were gratified with a 
sight of the original designs for his celebrated 
work on Physiognomy. He has lately published 

& Curious picture to exemplify the resemblance 
Which exists between animals and human beings. 
He takes the head of a frog, and, by gradual 
changes, which are imperceptible between any 


* He died about a month aster we saw him. 
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two of the ruite, produces in twenty-four figures 

the head of—the Apollo of Belvidere ! He shewed 

me also adrawing of the same nature, which has 

ust been made under his directions, in which the 

head of a monkey is brought, after half a dozen 

changes, to that ef the Venus de’ Medici ! 
LEVITY. 

Mr. Wolff has just published in London 
‘sketches and observations taken on a tour 
through a part of the South of Europe. 

We think, say the London Reviewers, Mr. 
Wolff has been fortunate in his following whim- 
sical description of a scene in the coffee room of 
Les quatres nations at Marseilles, which we trans- 
cribe as a specimen of the entertainment the 
reader may expect from a perusal of the whole 
performance. 

Strolling into the coffee room of Jes quatres 
nations at Marseilles one day at the hour of din- 
ner, 1 could not avoid remarking the manners of 
different people, and the effect of various lan- 
guages, on the ear of a stranger. Several per- 
sons were assembled, either at dinner, reading 
the papers, taking ices, or ordering whatever 
suited their palate. A little full dressed, hungry 
meagre Frenchman, losse .vec des jambes longues 
et un nez crochei, with his napkin tuck’d under 
his chin and devouring a sallad with impatient 
gestures was, at every mouthful, vociferating 
Garcon, Gargon—The latter arriving out of 
breath with big drops of symptomatic heat on 
his brows * Quoidiaole, garcon est ce donc comme, 
ca qu'on fait des attentions ict? Ilya pius dun 
gquast d’heure que j'ai apelle, et personne ne vient ! 
appellez vous cela etre bien servie? QDu'avex vous 
donc pour diner? Donnez moi la carte sur le 
champ'—‘ Eh lien, monsieur, la voila’—Ah ! voyons 
un peu—Taking a magnifying eye-glass out of 
his pocket, which, by the reflexion of the candles, 
seemed to set the bill of fare on fire. 

Bouille a la sauce 

Des ros bif al’ Anglois 

Cabillau a la sauce blanche 

Demi canard rote, ou aux navets _ . 

Quarre de mouton en chevreuil, ou ala reine 

Poitriae de mouton pannee grillee 

Fricandeau al’ozeille, ou ala Dauphine 

Des Epinards ou jus 

Omelette aux pommes 

Poudin au ris 

Oeuts au miroir 

Maccaroni &c. &c. 

A blustering German baron, six feet high, sur- 
rounded by dishes, none of which seemed to 








please or satisfy him was muttering to himself 
+ Was Teufel donner wetter! hat er mir gegeben, 
dis kan ich bey meiner seele nicht essen. What the 
devil, thunder and lightning, has he given? By 
‘my soul this is noteatable’-—Garcon ! fien ici tonc— 
‘Eh bien! me voila monsteur, que vous plait il ?— 
‘ Ke tiable Kes que caqu’on m’apport? Me prend 
on per en plete savage Ke je pis manger ceci ou 
cela in ci, Ke tous vos’ otres tiables te plats, he ?— 
* Mais. monsieur, said the waiter with a humble 
and submissive tone of veice je vous assure que 
tout est bon dans notre maison, et’—Et guoi tonc, 
monsieur Hanswurst! foila des raisonnements tou- 
jours, tes a tomestiqnes guant on temande kek chose 
c'est les Carcons de nous faire les tisputes, tes 
Kereiles donner blicksum allez foo au tiable, et dit a 
ton maitre quil fient ici.—‘Tiable! der verfluchte 
Kerl meint dass man hier mit allez zufrieden seyn 
mus—The cursed rascal conceives that one 
must be satisfied with every thing here’—~At 
this moment, an English naval officer entered 
the room, who, going to a table, was recognized 
by aa old acquaintance, his countryman ‘ ah, 
George, my worthy, who the Devil would have 
thought of seeing you in France? How are 


rows Why, Bedford, damme where do you | 
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come from,’ replied the other. I though you 
were safely lodged in old England among the 
loungers in Bond-Street.——* No, I’m on my 
travels with my tutor’—are you? Well I’m 
d—d glad to see you, by G Let’s sit down 
and crack a bottle of * Burgundy together. Here 
you waiter, garcon, scaramouék;.what’s your 
name, lay the cloth and bring a bill of fare dy’e 
hear ?—* Monsicur said the waiter staring, ‘me 
no understand Inglish’—you don’t, hey.—Why 
then damme, tell your master to send a feilow 
that does—Another waiter arriving, ‘ Here, you 
son of a land lubber, bring in something decent, 
to eat. None of your black broths, cursed fri- 
cassee of frogs, or half starved rabbits ragoued 
up into a kickshaw ; some Beef, damme, plain 
wash is good enough for me, by —.’ ‘Oui, 
monsieur vous aurez le ros bif toul de suite.’ 





This interesting conversation, and a volley of 
expletives was checked by a large New-lound- 
land dog, who, in following the officer up the 
room, had stopped on the way, tempted by the 
sight, and smell of adelicate gigot de moutory 
which was visible from the corner of a table 
occupied by a spruce abbe, and Italian opera- 
Dancer dien poudre, and dressed for the ballet of 
the evening, who were warmly disputing whether 
a gigot de mouton fait a la merveille avec sauce 
piquante, was, or was not preferable to macca- 
roni a laparmesan. In the heat of the contro- 
versy, the gigot was nearly edged off the table, 
by the arm of the impetuous abbe ; when im- 
patient Cesar, thinking a donation was intended 
for him, snapped at the knuckle of the ywigot, 
and, with an irresistible pull, brought down 
dish, mutton, haricot, cloth and plates, on the 
extended leg of signor scamperino, and ran 
growling, with the gigot in his mouth, wnder 
his master’s chair. Up started the abbe, ina 
rage vociferating—Oh! morbleu! sacristie, quel 
voleur! Oh! mon gigot! voila un infame 
chien—je voudrois qu'il l’etrangle. villain! Ah 
il mio gamba, cried the Italian, rubbing his leg, 
‘erotta enon pin ballare—cospetto di Baccho! 
corpo di Christo! meleditto sia il dog Inglese 
che ho fatto! Ah! me! son disfortunato e 
rovinato! Ah! my leg it is broken, and I shall 
nolonger be able to dance—O Bacchus, body of 
Christ! curses alight on the English dog who 
did the deed—Oh Lord, I’m undone, I'm ruined ! 
‘These exclamations, the clattering of the broken 
dishes and the coolness of the dog gnawing the 
gigot under the table, attracting the attention of 
the company, created a general laugh at the 
distress of the Signor and his friend, the pase 
sionate abbe, the latter crying out furiously pour 
son chapeau, ses gands sa canne, le compte, 
tout e tant en desordre, ou perdu, in the con- 
fusion of a crowded room, where dajolie maitresse 
at the bar was too deeply engaged in receiving 
the milles attentions of her admirers, and deliver- 
ing out dons, dons from a boudoir ome, to attend te 
any mishap ata distance; her surrounding ga- 
lants pressing her to give them ices @ dacrenie, 
ala pistache,des marons giaces, des verres de limon- 
ade, d’orgeat, des bavorvises, une tasse de coffe, des 
liqueurs de cannelle, anis, girofle noyau de la marti- 
nique, de clede amphion, des isles and a thousand 
otier et cetera with which her jo/i canbinet was 
replenished. This agreeable confusion of tongues 
and discordant sounds continued till a boy en- 
tered the room, and distributed les petits affiches, 
announcing the play of the evening, wherein 
la charmante Porteuille was the chief performer, 
a piece which had had a run of several nights, 
but of which tout le monde was still anxious to 
be spectators. This broke up the sittings, the 
amateurs quitted their seats with alacrity, the 
dillitante hopped off in graceful attitudes, and 
the cognoscenti, after taking their pousse caffe, with 
a grave and dignified air, marched au spectacles 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


Ye, who have pass’d the period of youth, 
When young Romance, the child of Fancy, led 
Your idle footsteps in pursuit of Love 
O’er fields in May, with fresh-blown roses smil- 

ing 5 
Or to the grassy margin of the stream, 
Where the young waters, eddying round the 
trunks 
Of fallen oaks, make melancholy music ; 
Ye, who have sought the wanton child in shades, 
And built in solitude, with Fancy’s fingers, 
The cottage for your fair one, while around 
‘The breeze made sweeter, rustling through the 
FrOVe ; 
And vernal flowrets bloom’d with brighter hues, 
Tell me the hour extremest bliss was yours? 
Or, if inclin’d to list a lover’s tale, 
My artless numbers, in seclusion flowing, 
May touch a chord that winds around your hearts, 
May chase Oblivion from her drowsy watch, 
And wake Remembrance into life again. 
‘Then shall ye say, if ever love was yours, 
‘T hat he, the simple sea-boy, needs a storm 
‘To make his home seem pleasant; that the rose 
Borrows fresh beauties from the rains of Spring ; 
Then shall ye say, Love loses half his charms 
If short-liv’d quarrels be unknown to Love. 
Hard by a village, yet unsung by all, 
Save him who first felt transport in its shades, 
I found my Mary, dress’d by Nature’s hand ; 
The rose-bud bloom’d upon her youthful cheeks, 
Her blue eye sparkled, as the brilliant gem 
Which, yet unseen by Av’rice, lies neglected 
By Peru’s streams, shining thro’ morning dews, 
Her dark hair floated on her polish’d neck, 
Fair in themselves, yet hiding fairer charms— 
She was the idol of the villagers! 
When from the field the star-light guided them, 
Each to his home, they minded not to leave 
The nearest path, to call at Mary’s door— 
With sweet civility, that loves to dwell 
In hearts untainted by a tainted world, 
Each offered to my girl his rustic boon, 
And sought no recompense but Mary’s smile! 
Yet they were not in love with Mary’s charms, 
Yor, when their lips had uttered her dear name, 
Those lips would never tremble, and they gaz’d 
Upon her eyes, heedless-who saw them gaze— 
And, when her smiles proclaim’d good-humour’s 
reign 
Within her bosom, I have seen them press 
Her willing hand, heedless who saw them press— 
Ye youthful lovers! say, could this be love? 
I knew that Mary lov’d them not, and yet 
I could not but be jealous, if she smil’d 
On aught but me, and when the flow’rs they 
brought 
Had wither'd I have seen her throw them by; 
Sull while those flow’rs were fresh they were 
not sweet 
Tome. I wish'd that ev'ry tongue should sing 
The charms of Mary, yet their honest praise 
Has tortur’d me, and made me yield one morn 
So far to doubts, which Love is wont to raise, 
That, heedless of the bliss I hazarded, 
I call'd her false, capricious, e’en striving 
To lure the simple rustics to herchains! 
She smil’d to see me jealous, but it was 
The smile of conscious innocence. She answered 
not, 
But, turning from my tears, she sought the 
house, 
And left me firm in pride’s delusive strength. 
Such moments oft the ardent lover knows, 
They mock the poet’s pencil;, else, iaspired— 
It was asummer morn, and on I roved 
Q’er many a field. IF strove to banish far 
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The image of my Marv from my heart— 

Rambling, I combated with Love and Pride. 

And while the latter, frowning, urg’d me on 

To seek amid the world a prompt relief 

For every wound the archer’s shafts had caus’d, 

1 heard the whispers of deceitful Love 

Steal on my ears, and felt his galling chains 

‘Twine tighter round me at each step I urg’d 

From Mary. I had wandered far from home. 

‘The forests shades accorded with my mood, 

And rushing in, a prey to keenest pangs, 

1 threw my weary limbs upon the grass. 

A thousand feelings warr’d within my breast, 

And restless, as I roll’d from side to side, 

Now curs’d my girl;—now, softly sigh’d her 

name. 

The busy bee humm’d by me, and my eye, 

Marking his flight, trac’d him from flow’r to 
flow’r, 

And as he rested on a rose his wings, 

{ thought on Mary; and I sigh’d in pain, 

‘ How near the honey is the hidden sting?’ 

The robin’s whistle, that, at early morn, 

My ears have eagerly drank in, and which, 

When Mary smil’d, was sweetest music to me, 

Had lost its pleasant measures—lost ils sweet- 
ness— 

I could not bear this warfare in my soul, 

But, starting upwards, press’d with hasty steps 

To cast my bursting heart at Mary’s feet, 

And gaze again; tho’ 1 sheuld gaze on frowns !— 

Where an old sak upon the meadow’s bank 

O’erhangs its foliage, while its unclad roots 

Sip the fresh waters as they murmur by, 

I saw her seated; but I saw her there 

Unconscious she had stray’d so near my haunt— 

What should I do, yelovers? Where was pride! 

Where the firm purpose of a lover’s heart? 

Could I but sue forgiveness at her feet? 

Should I have turn’d my trembling steps to 
slight 

The bliss which Love had thrown upon my 
path ? 

Ye, who have felt the rapture of such hours, 

Attend the question,—yet remember well 

That when she smil’d, | look’d for naught but 
frowns. 

JAQUES, 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[If Horace inclined most to the system of Epicurus, yet 
he seems to have adopted in their rational and true 
sense of the doctrines of that engaging moralist, to 
have considered the inordinate pleasures of sense as 
destructive of their own object, and to have set a just 
value on the enjoyments arising from virtue, and the 
happiness of self approbation. In his loftier odes he 
in general adopts the sentiments of the stoics; for he 
knew and felt, that, although pleasure might be a 
proper subject for a Bacchanalian or amorous song, 
industry and toil, temperance and fortitude were the 
only sources of Roman greatness, and the only pledges 
of its stability. Rut his rules also for private conduct, 
his remarks on private life, are, except where the sub- 
ject is professedly festive, as just in the sentiment as 
they are elegant in the expression, so that he is pro- 
perly said by Dacier to bea poet in his philosophy, 
and a philosopher in his poetry. The subsequent in- 
teresting ode, addressed to a rural nymph, recommend- 
ing plain and simple sacrifices, with purity of heart, 
is a proof that our gay poet can Sometimes be grave 
The original is recommended as an exquisite model of 
sweet Latinity. ] 


HOR. ODE XXIII. 
Translated by W. Boscawen, Esq. 
Now, Phidyle, at Luna’s birth, 
Now lift thy hands to heaven’s abodes; 
Let incense, freshest fruits of earth, 
And swine, appease thy household gods. 


So shall no south wind blast thy vines, 
Thy corn destructive mildew spare, 
So, as the sickly year declines, 








| Phy young shall scape the autumna lair. 


Let the devoted herds, that feed 

In Algidus, o’erspread with oak, 

Or whom the Albanian pastures breed, 
Fall by the sacred pontiff’s stroke. 


But thou with slaughter’s crimson stains 
Court not within these soft retreats 
Thy humble gods; but crown their fanes 
With rosemary and myrtle’s sweets. 


If guiltless hands approach the shrine, 
No sumptuous victims can procure 
More favour from the powers divine, 

Than humble pious gifts ensure. 


[In a late Port Folio, we published a version of the fol- 
lowing ode of Horace by Mr. Hunt. The following is 
by another hand, and translated with great spirit. ] 


Come, friend, with me to Gades’ distant shore, 
Where fierce Cantabrizns spurn the Roman 
chain ; 
That barbarous clime, where storms unceasing 
roar, 
And boiling quicksands choak the struggling 
main. 


Where Tyber’s walls confess an Argive hand, 
Act I the scene of life’s concluding stage! 
There find these limbs, long toss’d by sea and 

land, 
A bed of comfort for reposing age. 


If fate unkind deny this blissful seat,. 
Thy stream, Galesus, and the rural reign 

Of Sparta’s sons receive my pilgrim feet! 
Where flocks unnumber’d whiten all the plain 


Delicious fountains, and enchanting fields! 
Oh! may that spot of all the earth be mine! 
Not purer honey e’en Hymettus yields, 
Not e’en Venafrian olives rival thine. 


The zephyrs there of quick returning springs, 
Thy rigour, short-liv’d winter, melts away; 
There grapes that Aulon from his full lap flings, 
Like thine, Falern, matures a warmer ray. 


Each grace that Nature’s gaudiest garb can lend 
To soothe the soul, invites our footsteps there: 

There pay the last sad office to thy friend, 
There on his glowing ashes drop a tear. 


EPIGRAM. 


As Jack and Bob together sat, 

One night indulging sober chat, 

The world, cries Jack, is grown so bad 
It makes a thinking person sad. 

There’s not upon this earthly sphere 
One lover true, or friend sincere, 

All, ali from virtue’s maxims stray, 
And vice has universal sway. 


Hold, hold, says Bob, you run too fast, 
Some few you must except at Jast, 
Or, granting what you say be true, 
Virtue a stranger is to you. 


ET. Te 


—— 
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